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IN  a recent  review  of  an  excellent  book  on  the  Insurrection  of  1798,  ^ 
I ventured  to  question  an  opinion  expressed  in  it  by  its  author  ' 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  as  a body  hostile  to  ^ 
the  national  movement  of  the  time.  It  is  an  opinion,  I am  aware,  1 
which  has  been  so  often  expressed  by  writers  on  the  period  that  it  1 
has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  an  unquestionable  fact.  Having 
consulted  some  notes  bearing  on  the  subject  which  I compiled  some 
years  ago  from  various  official  and  unofficial  sources,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  certain  facts  would  tend  to  show  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy, 
including  the  religious  orders,  favoured  the  sentiments  and  ideals 
of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  That  their  sympathy  was  not  generally 
translated  into  action  accounts  largely  perhaps  for  the  popular  idea 
of  their  opposition  as  propagated  by  various  writers.  Silence  and 
hostility,  however,  are  not  synonymous,  and  the  increased  stringency 
in  ecclesiastical  discipline  that  characterized  the  period  was  a 
factor  in  preventing  many  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  more  timid 
and  conscientious,  from  giving  public  expression  to  their  opinions. 
Another  contributory  factor  to  the  same  end  was  the  denunciation 
of  the  United  Irish  leaders  as  anti-religious,  and  this  denunciation 
was  directed  against  even  Catholics  of  high  repute  among  the  leaders 
— men  like  John  Keogh,  Dr.  MacNevin  and  John  Sweetman.  The 
bulk  of  the  clergy  cannot,  however,  but  have  been  favourably 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  virile  attitude  of  men  like 
these  on  the  Catholic  Committee  and  the  tireless  energy  of  its 
secretary,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  which  brought  about  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  of  1793  that  raised  three  million  Irish  Catholics  from 
helotry.1 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  lower  clergy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  episcopacy, 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  French  Revolutionary 
ideas  in  Ireland,  strongly  opposed  the  popular  movement  and 
counselled  loyalty  to  established  government.  Yet  one  finds  in  the 

1 The  Emancipation  Act  of  1793  was,  in  the  dispassionate  opinion  of  Lecky, 
immeasurably  superior  in  real  importance  to  the  Act  of  1829,  and  Tone,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  never  received  from  Irish  Catholics  full  credit  for  bringing  about  the  former.  In 
an  age  of  venality  and  place -hunting,  when  tempting  offers  were  made  to  seduce  him  from 
his  labours  in  their  behalf,  he  said  in  noble  words  : ‘ I was  devoted  most  sincerely  to  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics  and  would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  ensure  their  success.  ...  I 
can  safely  say  that  I would  not  have  deserted  my  duty  to  them  for  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  Government  if  it  were  consolidated  into  one  office  and  offered  me  as  the  reward.’ 
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official  correspondence  of  the  day  some  curious  sidelights  on  the 
attitude  of  the  ruling  authorities  towards  even  the  more  conservative 
of  the  Catholic  prelates.  Thus  in  May,  1798,  Camden,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  a letter  marked  6 private  and  confidential  ’ to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  (the  English  Secretary  of  State),  wrote  that  he 
was  informed  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Dr.  Troy,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  was  sworn  in  as  a United  Irishman  ! Leonard  MacNally, 
the  informer,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Irish  organization, 
was  requested  by  his  paymasters  in  Dublin  Castle  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  truth  of  this.  He  replied  in  due  time  that  while  he 
was  4 unable  to  confirm  or  contradict  it,’  it  was  ‘very  probable  that 
the  report  was  true.’  He  added  that  he  could  not  state  by  whom 
the  archbishop  was  sworn  in,  as  ‘ a priest  was  most  probably  the 
operator,’  and  as  he  was  sure  that  4 the  archbishop  attends  no 
organized  society.’  And  some  time  later  the  notorious  Lord  Redesdale, 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  wrote  that  to  him  ‘ the  canting  hypocrisy  of 
Dr.  Troy  was  disgusting.’  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  the 
archbishop  as  a United  Irishman  when  one  remembers  his  recurrent 
public  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  established  government — a fact 
partially  accounted  for  by  his  long  absence  from  Ireland  and  a con- 
sequent unfamiliarity  with  its  political  and  social  conditions.  And 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  it  when  one  remembers  his 
immoderate  condemnation  of  those  priests  associated  with  the 
militant  national  movement,  whom  he  characterized  as  4 vile  pre- 
varicators, apostates  from  religion  and  the  most  criminal  and 
detestable  of  rebellious,  seditious  culprits.’ 

The  4 loyalty  ’ of  another  leading  prelate  of  the  time,  Dr.  Hussey, 
seemed  also  to  be  under  suspicion  by  the  Castle  authorities.  After 
his  death  his  house  at  Waterford  was  ordered  to  be  searched  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  That  official  was  anxious  to  secure  the  letters 
and  papers  there  on  account  of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  bishop’s 
conduct  and  principles  and  of  4 his  recent  visit  to  France.’  After 
examining  the  seized  letters  the  viceroy  wrote  that,  ‘though  there 
are  some  circumstances  that  are  rather  curious,  yet  they  do  not 
afford  any  proofs  of  Dr.  Hussey’s  having  been  engaged  in  any 
treasonable  conspiracy.’ 


The  opinion  that  the  main  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  national  movement  of  the  time  has  been  based 
on  local  tradition,  on  official  reports,  and  on  secret  governmental 
documents  in  the  Irish  State  Paper  Office.  The  sympathy  of  a not 
inconsiderable  number  materialized,  as  will  be  seen,  in  propaganda 
and  active  help  in  various  ways.  In  a report  to  the  French  Directory 
in  1796  Dr.  MacNevin,  one  of  the  Catholic  United  Irish  leaders, 
wrote  : 

The  Catholic  priests,  who  have  ceased  to  be  alarmed  by  the  calumnies  circulated 
respecting  the  irreligion  of  the  French,  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  people 
on  whom  they  are  dependent.  They  are  in  general  good  Republicans.  They  have 
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rendered  great  services  by  propagating  with  a discreet  zeal  the  system  of  Union 
(United  Irish  organization)  ; and  they  have  induced  the  people  to  take  the  oath 
proposed  without  forcing  them  to  renounce  any  part  of  their  principles  and  their 
plans. 

A number  of  letters  in  the  Irish  State  Paper  Office  from  various 
government  agents  deal  with  the  activities  of  priests  throughout 
the  country.  Among  these  was  the  notorious  Leonard  MacNally 
who,  while  on  circuit  as  a barrister  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
watched  and  listened  and  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  all 
classes  of  people,  and  in  due  time  conveyed  his  information  to 
Dublin  Castle.  In  June,  1796,  he  reported  to  Cooke,  the  Under- 
secretary, that  4 a party  of  priests,  MacMahon  of  Denmark  Street 
Friary  at  their  head,  meet  once  or  twice  a week  at  Herbert’s  Tavern, 
Sheds  of  Clontarf  . . . Reilly,  an  officer  who  served  in  Germany  many 
years,  is  often  with  them  . . . Vernon  of  Clontarf  offered  the  waiter 
£100  to  make  discoveries,  which  he  refused.’  Early  in  the  following 
year  he  writes  that  4 the  Catholic  clergy  are  to  a man  with  the 
people,’  that 4 the  lower  clergy  are  among  the  most  active  organizers  of 
sedition,’  and  that  they  are  4 missionaries  to  a man  among  the  common 
people,  preaching  that  the  deliverance  of  their  country  from  English 
influence  is  a religious  duty.’  A few  months  later  in  the  same  year 
(1797),  he  again  informs  Cooke  at  the  Castle  that  4 MacMahon  of 
Denmark  Street  Friary  is  both  active  and  successful,  and  in  the 
seminary  at  Lazar  Hill  Griffin  and  all  the  priests  of  that  house  are 
up  5 (i.e.,  United  Irishmen)  ; and  again  later,  that  4 the  interference 
of  the  bishops  has  given  great  offence  to  the  subordinate  clergy  who, 
so  far  as  comes  to  my  knowledge,  are  violent.’  On  the  day  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Insurrection  (23rd  May,  1798)  he  reported  that 
the  priests  4 are  now  flying  in  all  quarters — a whole  covey  has 
sprung  from  Denmark  Street  Friary  and  another  from  Lazar  Hill  ’ ; 
and  a report  from  him  a few  weeks  further  on  states  that  4 the 
priests  and  country  schoolmasters  are  the  principal  agitators  of 
French  politics,5  and  that  4 among  the  priests  those  expelled  from 
France,  and  the  fugitive  students  from  that  country,  are  the  most 
active.5 

In  May,  1797,  Francis  Higgins,  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous 
of  the  informers,  who  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  reported  that  there  were  not  twenty  4 loyal 5 priests  in  Dublin, 
and  that  4 the  lower  clergy  were  amongst  the  most  active  organizers 
of  sedition  ’ ; and  in  the  same  month  Camden,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
wrote  to  London  stating  that  about  sixty  priests  in  Dublin  were 
sworn  into  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  that  the  regular 
priests  were  much  more  dangerous  than  the  seculars.  Another 
member  of  the  ignoble  4 battalion  of  testimony,5  William  Corbet, 
reporting  to  the  Castle  on  the  attitude  of  the  Franciscan  priests  in 
Dublin,  stated  (I.S.P.O.  Carton  620/27— No.  17)  : 

In  Church  Street  there  are  two  chapels — one  a parish  chapel,  the  other  a 
friary.  In  the  friary  there  are  two  men  of  the  name  of  Corcoran,  both  of  moderate 
principles,  for  which  they  are  much  disliked  by  their  brethren.  In  the  same  chapel 
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are  three  others.  The  most  inflammatory  is  Casey  . . . the  next  is  Cashell  . . . 
the  third  Leonard.  A brother  of  the  above  Casey  is  a priest  of  Mary’s  Lane  chapel 
and  he  is  equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  sedition. 

And  bearing  on  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  notorious 
Samuel  Turer,  the  United  Irishman  who  became  an  informer, 
reporting  in  October,  1797,  the  names  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
United  Irish  Executive  (Emmet,  MacNevin,  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald, 
etc.),  includes  that  of  4 Father  Casey,  the  red-faced  Dublin  priest 
who  was  one  of  the  leading  men  I met  in  Dublin  and  whose  prudence 
or  cowardice  disgusted  me.’ 

In  the  following  compilation  an  effort  is  made  to  give  some  details 
of  the  more  notable  priests  who,  charged  with  6 sedition,’  suffered 
death,  imprisonment,  banishment  or  proscription  ; or,  more  correctly 
perhaps,  as  the  compilation  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  the 
more  notable  of  those  whose  names  the  present  writer  has  met  with 
in  the  course  of  his  researches.  Included  in  it  are  those  priests  who 
fell  in  battle  in  Wexford  defending  their  lives,  altars  and  people 
against  a ruthless  soldiery.  And  the  fact  that  in  that  county  and  in 
Mayo,  (two  counties  where  hostilities  took  place  on  an  extensive 
scale),  the  number  of  priests  who  actively  associated  themselves 
with  the  insurgents  was  comparatively  higher  than  elsewhere  is 
significant. 

Barrett,  Rev.  John,  Francis  Street  Chapel.  Imprisoned  on  a 
seditious  charge  in  Kilmainham  jail  in  1798.  His  name  appears  in 
the  Banishment  Act  with  those  of  Dr.  MacNevin,  Thomas  A.  Emmet, 
John  Sweetman  and  other  U.I.  leaders.  A document  in  the  English 
P.R.O.  (H.O.  100,  Vol.  88)  describes  him  as  4 a Popish  priest  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.’  After  his  liberation  he  established  an  academy  at 
Lucan,  and  some  while  later  he  resumed  his  clerical  duties  in  Francis 
Street.  When  Colonel  Myles  Byrne  was  a fugitive  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Insurrection  in  Wexford,  he  lived  in  hiding  with  Father 
Barrett  at  Lucan  for  some  time.  Colonel  Byrne  relates  how  Father 
Barrett,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the  U.I. 
leaders  in  Kilmainham,  told  him  many  strange  and  melancholy 
occurrences  which  took  place  almost  daily  in  the  prison. 

Barry,  Rev.  Father,  Dublin.  After  ten  months  imprisonment 
on  a charge  of  sedition,  he  died  at  Cove  on  the  eve  of  his  trans- 
portation to  Botany  Bay  in  1799. 

Boyce,  Father,  Parish  Priest  of  Celbridge,  Co.  Kildare.  A 
letter  in  the  Irish  S.P.O.  (Carton  620/51 — No.  255),  states  that  the 
correspondence  between  Dublin  and  Kildare  in  1798  was  4 usually 
carried  through  the  country  by  priests,’  and  that  the  private  parts 
of  the  desks  of  Father  Boyce  and  of  the  parish  priest  of  Maynooth 
4 should  be  searched,  expecially  in  the  morning.’ 
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Brookes,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Shinrone,  King’s  County  (diocese  of 
Killaloe).  Arrested  in  May,  1798,  on  a charge  of  high  treason,  he 
was  courtmartialled  after  three  months  imprisonment.  Found 
guilty  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years  from 
Leinster  and  Munster  and,  if  found  in  either  province  within  said 
time,  he  was  to  be  transported  for  life  beyond  the  seas.  After  his 
trial  he  was,  under  a strong  military  guard  with  a trumpet  sounding 
to  proclaim  his  guilt,  ignominiously  expelled  into  the  province  of 
Connacht.  His  bishop,  Dr.  M.  S.  MacMahon,  in  a long  letter  of 
protest  to  Lord  Cornwallis  (I.S.P.O.  Carton  620/41 — No.  66) 
described  Father  Brooke’s  treatment  as  one  of  ‘ almost  unexampled 
severity  and  cruelty.’ 

Brown,  Father,  Parish  Priest  of  Foxford,  Co.  Mayo.  Imprisoned 
for  his  activities  after  the  landing  of  a French  force  at  Killala  in 
August,  1798.  Escaping  from  prison  he  became  a fugitive  for  some 
time.  (Father  Brown  was  uncle  of  Admiral  William  Brown,  the 
‘ father  of  the  Argentine  navy.’) 

Bushe,  Rev.  James,  O.P.,  Denmark  Street  Friary.  His  name 
appears  in  the  Banishment  Act  in  1798  with  the  names  of  the  U.I. 
Leaders. 

Carey,  Father,  O.S.F.,  Franciscan  Friary,  Church  Street, 
Dublin.  According  to  a document  in  the  Irish  S.P.O.  he  was, 
together  with  Father  Cashell  and  Father  Leonard  of  the  same 
order,  a member  of  a republican  society  in  Church  Street  in  1796. 

Carrig,  Rev.  Charles,  Parish  Priest  of  Kilfenora,  Co.  Clare. 
Arrested  on  a charge  of  treason  in  1798,  he  was  removed  to  Ennis 
jail,  but  was  released  after  some  time.  Returning  to  Kilfenora,  he 
died  there  in  1811. 

Cashell,  Father,  O.S.F.,  Church  Street,  Dublin.  In  an  Irish 
S.P.O.  document  he  is  described  as  4 a perfect  firebrand  ’ for  his 
patriotic  activities. 

Cassidy,  Father  Ambrose,  Inismagrath,  Co.  Leitrim.  Im- 
prisoned for  his  actions  after  the  French  landing  at  Killala  in  1798. 
He  is  the  subject  of  a laudatory  poem  in  Irish — it  is  in  the  MSS. 
(23/0/42)  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Clinch,  Father,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford.  He  took 
part  in  the  Insurrection  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill 
while  engaged  with  Lord  Roden  in  personal  combat. 

Connell,  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Dunboyne,  Co.  Meath.  On  account 
of  his  open  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause  his  residence  and 
chapel  were  demolished  by  yeomanry  in  1798,  and  he  was  compelled 
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to  become  a fugitive.  Soon  afterwards  when  quieter  times  came, 
Marsden,  Under-Secretary  at  the  Castle,  complained  to  Archbishop 
Troy  of  the  4 seditious  ’ activities  of  Father  Connell  and  of  his 
sermons  to  his  congregation.  Dr.  Troy  sent  the  letter  of  complaint 
to  Father  Connell’s  bishop,  Dr.  Plunkett,  who  replied  that,  on  his 
next  visit  to  Dunboyne,  he  4 will  leave  nothing  undone  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  with  respect  to  the  enormity 
of  seditious  practices  and  to  compel  the  pastor  to  renounce  the 
madness  of  countenancing  such  unnatural  guilt.’  (See  article  in 
Archivium  Hibernicum , Vol.  8,  by  Rev.  John  Brady.) 

Connolly,  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Booterstown,  Co.  Dublin.  Belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  Order,  he  became  parish  priest  of  Booterstown. 
He  was  a celebrated  preacher  and  wit,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1798 
for  his  patriotic  activities.  It  is  said  that  only  an  accident  prevented 
him  being  present  at  the  fateful  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Leinster 
Directory  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  March  1798,  when  Emmet, 
MacNevin  and  the  other  leaders  were  captured.  Father  Connolly 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald,  who  resided  in 
his  parish  at  Frascati. 

Conroy,  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Adragoole,  Co.  Mayo.  He  was  said 
to  have  gone  to  Ballina  on  hearing  of  the  landing  of  the  French 
under  General  Humbert  at  Killala,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the 
tactical  advantage  of  marching  on  Castlebar  along  the  mountain 
road  by  Adragoole.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Humbert  and 
led  to  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  Franco-Irish  forces.  Father  Conroy 
was  subsequently  arrested,  courtmartialled  and  executed.  A few 
years  ago  a Celtic  cross  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  mountain 
road  at  Lahardane. 

Cowley,  Rev.  Owen,  C.C.,  Castleconnor,  Co.  Sligo.  Arrested  for 
his  co-operation  with  the  French  force  that  landed  at  Killala.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  Western  Insurrection  he  was  compelled  to  move 
in  disguise  from  place  to  place.  He  suffered  much  privation  and  died 
in  a cave  where  the  neighbouring  people  used  to  attend  to  his 
requirements.  A letter  in  the  Irish  S.P.O.  (Carton  620/46 — No.  74) 
from  General  Trench,  English  commander  in  the  west,  to  the  Castle 
describes  Father  Cowley  as  a 4 very  principal  leader  in  the  Rebellion,’ 
and  states  that  he  has  been  seen  4 in  disguise  lurking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Castlebar.’  Trench  adds  : 4 1 have  sent  a confidential 
person  in  pursuit  of  him  who,  I have  great  hopes,  will  apprehend 
him,  and  for  this  reason  I have  for  a few  days  postponed  offering  a 
reward  publicly  for  apprehending  him.’ 

Dease,  Rev.  Bernard,  P.P.,  Kilglass,  Co.  Sligo.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Rising  after  the  French  landed  at  Killala.  He  was 
arrested  and  kept  a prisoner  for  two  years  in  Dublin  Castle,  where 
he  was  threatened  with  execution  unless  he  gave  information. 
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Duffy,  Father,  O.P.,  Drogheda.  A zealous  patriot.  A letter  in 
the  I.S.P.O.  (620/42 — No.  3)  from  George  McEntegart,  Agent  to 
the  Courtmartial  at  Drogheda,  to  4 The  Secretary  at  War,  Dublin 
Castle  ’ runs  thus  : 4 1 have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  . . . that 
Duffy  a priest  was  yesterday  apprehended  in  this  town.  In  his 
Pocket  Book  a printed  paper  decorated  with  various  seditious  and 
treasonable  emblems  was  found,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  prove 
by  witnesses  here  several  conversations  and  declaration  of  his  of  the 
same  tendency.  These  will,  in  addition  to  the  proofs  which  can  be 
sent  from  Dublin,  it  is  apprehended,  be  sufficient  to  convict  him.’ 

Dixon,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Castlebridge,  Co.  Wexford.  He  was 
courtmartialled  in  September,  1799,  for  his  activities  during  the 
Insurrection  in  Wexford  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  to  Botany  Bay  where, 
after  some  time,  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  priestly  functions. 
In  1803  the  Holy  See  appointed  him  Prefect  Apostolic  for  the 
Australian  Church.  In  1809  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  became 
parish  priest  of  Crossbeg,  Co.  Wexford.  He  died  in  1840  at  the 
Franciscan  Friary,  Wexford. 

Ennis,  Rev.  Andrew.  P.P.,  Maynooth,  Co.  Kildare.  A letter  in 
the  I.S.P.O.  links  his  name  with  that  of  Father  Boyce,  P.P.  of 
Celbridge.  (See  above.) 

Farrell,  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Ratoath,  Co.  Meath.  He  was 
described  as  4 a stern  uncompromising  patriot.’  Early  in  1798  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  ; 
the  popular  cause.  He  became  a fugitive,  but  returned  to  Ratoath 
when  the  troubles  became  less  acute,  and  resumed  his  parochial 
duties.  He  died  in  1801  from  fever  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his 
clerical  work. 

Feighan,  Rev.  Paul,  C.C.,  Newport,  Co.  Mayo.  Imprisoned 
early  in  1798  for  4 seditious  activities  and  language.’ 

Gannon,  Rev.  Michael,  C.C.,  Louisburgh,  Co.  Mayo.  Educated 
at  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  he  was,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  de  Crillon  in  the  French  capital. 
He  returned  to  Ireland  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  expedition 
on  the  Mayo  coast  in  1798,  he  joined  Ceneral  Humbert  on  the  latter’s 
arrival  at  Castlebar.  In  that  town  Father  Gannon  was  active  as 
interpreter  and  commissary.  Late  in  1798,  General  Trench,  English 
commanding  officer,  issued  a Proclamation  proscribing  the  leaders 
of  the  Western  Rising  not  yet  captured.  Among  the  names  in  the 
Proclamation  were  those  of  Father  Gannon,  Rev.  Myles  Prendergast, 
Friar,  of  Westport  and  Rev.  Manus  Sweeney  of  Newport.  In 
November,  1799,  Father  Gannon  was  arrested,  but  escaped,  and 
he  died  a chaplain  in  the  French  Army.  1 1 
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Griffin,  Father,  C.C.,  Lazar  Hill  Seminary,  Dublin.  The 
informer  McNally,  in  a letter  already  referred  to,  describes  him  as 
up  (i.e.,  a United  Irishman). 

Harold,  Rev.  James,  O.P.,  Denmark  Street  Friary,  Dublin.  In 
1798  he  was  parish  priest  of  Rathcoole,  was  arrested  for  4 seditious  ’ 
activities  and  transported  to  Australia.  A hostile  pamphlet  refers 
to  him  as  follows  : 4 He  secretly  persuaded  his  flock  to  swear  the 
treasonable  oath  of  the  United  Irishmen.  He  fled,  but  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  alternative  was  offered  him  of  being  tried  or 
transported  to  Botany  Bay.  He  accepted  the  latter.’ 

Hynes,  Rev.  Coleman,  C.C.,  Corofin,  Co.  Clare.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris,  and  returned  to  Ireland  in 
1798.  In  January,  1799,  a detachment  of  the  Ennis  Cavalry  and 
Romney  Fencibles  arrested  him  on  a charge  of  treason  and  conveyed 
him  to  Ennis  jail.  He  died  in  1837  and  was  buried  in  the  Catholic 
church  of  Corofin. 

Kavanagh,  Rev.  Francis,  P.P.,  Camolin,  Co.  Wexford.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Wexford  Insurrection  in  1798.  Musgrave, 
the  hostile  writer  of  the  Insurrection,  refers  to  him  as  follows  : 
4 He  was  the  oldest,  the  best  beneficed,  and  reputed  one  of  the 
most  respectable  priests  in  the  diocese.  By  his  apparent  candour 
and  liberality  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  esteem  and  good 
opinion  of  the  nobility  and  Protestant  gentry  of  the  country  . . . ’ 
To  this  was  due,  according  to  Musgrave,  the  fact  that  he  escaped 
trial  by  courtmartial. 

Kearns,  Rev.  Mogue,  C.C.,  Wexford.  Educated  at  the  Irish 
College,  Paris,  he  narrowly  escaped  execution  by  a band  of  sans - 
culottes  in  that  city  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
very  active  during  the  Rising  in  Wexford,  where  he  showed  much 
military  skill.  He  was  captured  and  executed. 

Kearns,  Rev.  Nicholas,  C.C.,  Meath  Street  Chapel,  Dublin. 
A letter  from  Sproule,  a secret  agent  of  Dublin  Castle,  dated  8th  June, 
1798  (Carton  620/51 — No.  22  in  the  I.S.P.O.),  contains  much 
information  regarding  the  United  Irish  organization  in  Dublin  and, 
among  other  things,  states  : 4 Father  Kearns  of  Meath  Street  Chapel 
attended  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  in  his  last  moments.’  A few 
days  subsequent  to  Lord  Edward’s  death  he  was  arrested,  but  after 
a short  detention  was  ‘honourably  acquitted.’ 

Kennedy,  Rev.  Francis,  P.P.,  Templederry,  Co.  Tipperary. 
He  was  arrested  for  his  connexion  with  4 the  conspiracy  of  1798.’ 
At  his  trial  it  was  stated  that  he  was  sworn  into  the  United  Irish 
organization  by  Father  O’Meara,  P.P.  of  Nenagh.  At  first  sentenced 
to  transportation,  he  was  eventually  pardoned. 
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In  the  diocesan  magazine  Molua  (1941)  a contribution  by  Father 
Clancy,  P.P.  of  Portroe,  Co.  Tipperary,  mentions  him  as  probably 
the  Father  Francis  Kennedy  who  was  parish  priest  of  Shinrone  in 
1825. 

Killeen,  Rev.  Owen.  A document  in  the  I.S.P.O.,  signed  by 
the  Hon.  Denis  Browne  (‘Donnchadh  an  Ropa  5 of  western  tradition) 
describes  Father  Killeen  as  ‘ a friar  of  Kilitian  in  the  parish  of 
Ballyovey  in  the  county  of  Galway,  who  did  a great  deal  of  mischief 
in  Sligo  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  county  (Mayo),  where  he 
swore  in  a whole  side  of  a country  to  join  the  French  when  they 
should  land.5  After  the  failure  of  the  ’98  Rising  in  the  west,  Father 
Killeen  became  a fugitive  and  eventually  in  October,  1799,  surrendered 
to  the  famous  Richard  Martin  of  Ballinahinch  Castle  who,  though 
a magistrate,  was  himself  suspected  of  being  a United  Irishman.  In 
the  end  Father  Killeen  was  transported. 

Kelly,  Rev.  David,  P.P.,  Ballycroy,  Co.  Mayo.  He  joined  the 
French  force  under  General  Humbert  which  landed  at  Killala. 
Proscribed  by  the  English  authorities,  he  was  compelled  to  be  a 
fugitive  for  some  time  after  the  ending  of  hostilities. 

Long,  Father,  Carmelite  Friary,  Stephen  Street,  Dublin.  A 
letter  in  the  I.S.P.O.  (Carton  620/3 — No.  32),  dated  October,  1798, 
from  William  James,  secret  government  agent,  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
states  that  he  had  information  that  Father  Long  swore  some  persons 
into  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  James  describes  him  as  ‘ belong- 
ing to  the  Carmelite  Friary,  Stephen  Street  ...  an  orator  in  the 
pulpit  . . . between  30  and  40  years  of  age  . . . seen  in  the  Tower 
in  London  where  Humbert  and  the  rest  of  the  French  officers  were 
confined  and  where  he  appeared  in  a French  uniform.5 

Leonard,  Father,  Church  Street,  Dublin.  An  official  letter, 
already  quoted,  states  that  he  was  c a perfect  firebrand.5 

Martin,  Rev.  John,  O.S.A.,  Drogheda.  He  was  a United 
Irishmen  propagandist,  went  to  Wexford  during  the  Rising  there 
and  was  arrested.  At  his  courtmartial  he  admitted  that  he  was 
U.I.  emissary  (I.S.P.O.  Carton  620/38 — Nos.  126  ’160).  In  August, 
1798,  he  escaped  from  Kilmainham  jail.  He  was  author  of 
Meditations  of  Saint  Augustine  (Dublin,  1798). 

Meighan,  Rev.  Richard,  P.P.,  Moynalvy,  Co.  Meath.  A 
notorious  woman  informer  (Bella  Martin)  swore  on  28th  June,  1798, 
that  she  was  a maid  in  the  house  of  Colonel  William  Aylmer,  Pains-  ] 
town,  Co.  Kildare,  the  insurgent  leader,  who  gave  her  a letter  and 
parcel  to  deliver  to  the  parish  priest  of  Moynalvy,  which  she  did.  t 
Cogan  in  The  Diocese  of  Meath  states  that  Father  Meighan  wasjr 
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subsequently  arrested,  marched  a prisoner  to  Trim  and,  as  there 
were  other  priests  conveyed  there  on  similar  accusations,  a rod  was 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  woman  informer  to  identify  Father 
Meighan.  She  pointed  to  a different  priest,  and  the  prosecution 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

Monnelly,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.C.,  Backs,  Co.  Mayo.  He  joined  the 
French  force  after  its  arrival  at  Killala  in  August,  1798.  Arrested 
and  tried,  he  was  transported  to  the  United  States,  where  he  became 
a parish  priest. 

Moran,  Rev.  James,  Dublin.  Suspected  of  United  Irish 
associations,  he  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months  in  Newgate  jail 
in  1798. 

Murphy,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Boolavogue,  Co.  Wexford.  Prominent 
leader  in  the  Wexford  Insurrection  in  1798,  where  he  displayed 
marked  military  ability.  Captured  during  the  hostilities,  he  was 
executed  at  Tullow. 

Murphy,  Rev.  John,  aide-de-camp  of  preceding.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Michael,  P.P.  Active  Wexford  leader  in  the 
1798  Insurrection.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Arklow.  (See 
published  histories  of  the  1798  Insurrection  for  further  details 
regarding  the  above  three  priests.) 

Mac-Cartan,  Father,  O.P.,  Drogheda.  A zealous  United  Irish- 
man, to  whom  a document  in  the  I.S.P.O.  refers  as  having 
administered  the  U.I.  oath. 

Mac-Donnell,  Rev.  Phelim,  C.C.,  Easkey,  Co.  Sligo.  He 
joined  the  French  expeditionary  force  after  its  landing  at  Killala, 
and  subsequently  became  a fugitive. 

Mac-Go  wan,  Father,  Crossmolina,  Co.  Mayo.  He  joined  the 
French  after  their  landing  at  Killala  and  later  became  a fugitive. 

Mac-Mahon,  Father,  O.P.,  Denmark  Street  Friary,  Dublin. 
Reference  to  him  has  been  made  in  a previous  page. 

O’Brien,  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Doon,  Co.  Limerick.  On  13th  June, 
1798,  he  was  tried  at  Tipperary  of  charges  of  sedition  and  was 
sentenced  to  transportation.  On  the  following  day  he  was  sent  to 
the  Fort  of  Duncannon  and  put  on  board  the  tender,  where  he 
remained  for  six  weeks.  He  was  then  released,  but  in  March,  1799, 
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he  was  again  arrested  and  confined  for  five  weeks  in  a Guard  House, 
from  which  he  was  liberated  in  April.  There  is  a Petition  from 
him  in  the  State  Paper  Office  (620/58 — No.  42). 

O’Coigly,  Rev.  James.  Notable  United  Irishman.  Executed 
at  Maidstone,  after  a grossly  unfair  trial,  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
French  emissary.  (See  histories  of  the  period  for  details  of  his 
career.) 

O’Donnell,  Father,  C.C.,  Kilmeckshalgan,  Co.  Sligo.  Pro- 
scribed by  the  English  authorities  for  active  association  with  the 
French  after  their  landing  at  Killala,  he  became  a fugitive. 

O’Keon  (Kane),  Rev.  Henry.  He  was  parish  priest  of  Saint 
Hermand  near  Nantes  in  France  and,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  entered  the  French  Army.  He  came  to 
Ireland  in  1798  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Humbert  with  the 
French  expedition  that  landed  at  Killala,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  was  born.  He  took  a leading  part  in  the  Western  Rising. 
Made  prisoner,  he  was  courtmartialled  and  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  Ireland.  Fear  of  reprisal  in  France  alone  saved 
him  from  execution. 

O’Meara,  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Nenagh,  Co.  Tipperary.  A 
few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Insurrection  in  May,  1798, 
Father  O’Meara,  together  with  Father  Talbot,  P.P.  of  Duhara, 
Co.  Tipperary,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton,  Protestant  rector,  were 
brought  from  Nenagh  and  lodged  in  Limerick  jail  by  a detachment 
of  7th  Dragoon  Guards.  On  trial  they  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. Local  tradition  says  that  they  died  in  the  prison  ship 
from  harsh  treatment. 

O’Neil,  Rev.  Peter,  P.P.,  Ballymacoda,  Co.  Cork.  Court- 
martialled for  supposed  seditious  activities  in  1798,  he  was  trans- 
ported to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Returning  to  Ireland  after  some 
years,  he  resumed  his  clerical  duties  in  his  old  parish. 

Prendergast,  Rev.  Edward,  C.C.,  Monasterevan,  Co.  Kildare, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  national  movement.  In  June, 
1798,  he  was  arrested,  courtmartialled  and  executed.  On  the 
13th  of  that  month,  Lord  Tyrawley  (commander  of  the  English 
troops  in  Kildare)  wrote  to  Under-Secretary  Cooke  at  Dublin  Castle 
as  follows  regarding  Father  Prendergast : 6 1 have  granted  Pro- 
tections to  many  of  the  Rebels  who  have  surrendered,  but  I have 
previously  examined  them  very  closely,  by  which  I got  sufficient 
evidence  against  a Priest.  In  the  morning  he  was  tried  by  Court- 
martial  and  we  hanged  his  Reverence  on  that  day.  The  people 
wanted  to  get  the  body,  but  I advised  Sir  James  Duff  to  have 
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it  buried  under  the  tree  on  which  he  was  hanged.’  (I.S.P.O. 
Carton  620/56 — No.  192).  His  remains  were  subsequently  interred 
in  Harristown  graveyard,  where  there  is  a monument  to  his 
memory. 

Prendergast,  Rev.  Myles,  O.S.A.,  Murrisk,  Co.  Mayo. 
Prominent  leader  in  the  Mayo  Rising  after  the  French  landing  in 
1798.  With  a price  on  his  head  he  escaped  capture  by  the  English 
authorities.  There  are  many  letters  regarding  him  in  the  British 
Museum  MSS.  and  in  the  Irish  State  Paper  Office.  The  notorious 
Denis  Browne  wrote  in  1801  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  MSS.  35730)  as  follows  : ‘ The  rebel  priest,  Father  Prendergast, 
is  in  the  mountains  of  Galway  and  Mayo  and  has  baffled  all  our 
attempts  to  capture  him,  despite  considerable  rewards  for  three 
years  past  for  his  apprehension.  . . . My  opinion  is  that  it  would 
be  well  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  by  consenting  to  his 
transportation  for  life.’  He  died  near  Clifden  in  1806.  (For  a fuller 
account  of  him  and  the  other  priests  connected  with  the  French 
landing  at  Killala  see  The  Last  Invasion  of  Ireland.) 

Redmond,  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Ferns,  Co.  Wexford.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Wexford  Rising  in  1798.  Captured  and  tried  by 
courtmartial,  he  was  executed  at  Gorey. 

Roche,  Rev.  Philip,  C.C.,  Bantry,  Co.  Wexford.  He  was 
courtmartialled  and  executed  for  his  activities  in  the  Wexford 
Rising. 

Sweeney,  Rev.  Manus,  C.C.,  Newport,  Co.  Mayo.  Educated 
at  the  Irish  College,  Paris.  Joining  the  French  force  that  landed  at 
Killala  in  August,  1798,  he  was  later  captured  by  the  English 
authorities  and  was  executed  after  trial.  There  were  several 
elegies  in  Irish  written  in  his  praise.  A statue  to  his  memory 
was  unveiled  in  his  native  place  in  Achill  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  in  1944. 

Taafe,  Rev.  Denis,  O.S.F.  He  was  educated  at  Prague,  and 
on  his  return  to  Ireland  resided  at  Drogheda  for  some  time.  Extremely 
eccentric  and  irresponsible,  he  quarrelled  with  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  left  the  Church  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Trinity 
College,  but  soon  afterwards  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  in  that 
institution.  He  was  a man  of  striking  ability  and  was  intensely 
patriotic.  He  went  to  Wexford  during  the  Rising  there  in  1798, 
where  he  showed  marked  military  skill.  At  the  battle  of  Bally ellis 
his  tactics  as  insurgent  leader  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  an 
entire  detachment  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
some  time,  and  before  his  death  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
He  was  author  of  a History  of  Ireland  in  four  volumes  and  was  a 
prolific  pamphleteer. 
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Talbot,  Rev.  Father,  P.P.,  Portroe,  Co.  Tipperary.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  1798  Father  Talbot  was  arrested 
with  Father  O’Meara  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Nenagh.  They 
were  sentenced  to  be  transported  on  charges  of  treason  felony.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  Father  Talbot  died  in  the  prison  ship 
from  harsh  treatment. 

Travers,  Rev.  Father,  P.P.,  Dunlavin,  Co.  Wicklow.  He  was 
arrested  for  his  activities  during  the  Insurrection  of  1798.  On  the 
day  after  its  outbreak,  the  local  magistrate  at  Dunlavin  wrote  to 
the  Dublin  Castle  authorities  that  he  hopes  that  ‘proper  means 
will  be  used  to  put  a stop  to  the  business  (United  Irishmen)  in 
which  the  priests,  that  is  the  majority  of  them,  will  be  found 
deeply  concerned  ; Travers  the  priest  of  this  town  is  indeed  the 
cause  of  the  Pikes  &c  concealed  in  this  town  not  been  given 
up  long  since.’ 


Richard  Hayes. 


